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AY NO ATTENTION to any appeal coming from any local union or the | 
International if said appeal has not got the endorsement of the General 
Executive Board. The national organization feels that each district has 
all it can do to take care of itself and unless an appeal is exceptionally 
worthy the National Union has adopted the policy of refusing to endorse | 
same. By order of the General Executive Board. 


TY" ¥ 


ENERAL Secretary-Treasurer Jacob Fisher of the Barber’s Inter- 
national Union has resigned from that office which he has held for 
over twenty-five years. Brother Fisher is one of the oldest national officers 7 
in the labor movement and was forced to resign on account of broken 
health. His resignation was accepted by the General Executive Board of 
the Barber’s Union which recently met in Indianapolis, and at the same 
time voted to continue Brother Fisher his full salary until the next con- 
vention which meets in September, and at the convention the General | 
Executive Board is going to recommend that Brother Fisher, due to his } 
services to the International Union, receive a substantial pension. It is 
the hope and expectation of President Shanessy that the convention will | 
adopt the recommendation coming from the General Executive Board | 

on this matter of pension. 
vv, 


EW BUILDING and construction work of all kinds is now opening 

up everywhere, and our Business Agents and officers of our unions 

should pay the closest attention to the construction, and see to it that 
men hauling material are organized. 


TTT 


ON’T BE satisfied because your own union is organized. Help other 7 
unions and other branches of trade, especially the branches of our | 

own craft. Lend your assistance and advice to other officers because you 
never know but what tomorrow or next week you may need their assist- 
ance. After all the spirit of fraternity and of helping one another pre- 
dominates, or should predominate, in our organization. How often we find 
local officers so bitterly disagreeing with one another that they are blind 
to every possible good there may be in the other fellow. If the obligation 
we have taken means anything—and I hold that it means all that it says— 
it means that we must protect and preserve each other in every way 


possible. 
7 eT 


VERY DAY in every way we see men displaced from important posi- 
tions in the political, social and economic life of our nation. In nine 
cases out of ten it is due to the lack of ability or willingness to render 
that service which is expected from the individual. Sometimes a good 
man goes down in the mess in which he is surrounded, but a good man 
does not stay down, does not have to remain idle, and if the cause for 
which he has been defeated is just he will surely come back. The labor 
movement is especially envious of permitting others to replace their good 
men. This can be demonstrated in looking over the officership of our 
unions, many of them who have represented their local unions for a num- 
ber of years. 
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A. F. of L. Executive Dodges 
Lawyers’ Injunction Trap 


“Trade unions would be free from 
legal entanglements,” declared Presi- 
dent Green in opposing a proposal by 
an American Bar Association com- 
mittee that arbitration agreements 
between employers and workers be 
enforceable by courts. 


The lawyers’ proposal appears in- 
nocent, but it can not stand analysis. 
To say that a wage arbitration award 
is identical to arbitration of an inter- 
pretation of a contract between two 
business men is to revive the discard- 
ed theory that labor is a commodity. 

Wage awards affect human liberty 
and human welfare. Business awards 
relate to corporations or companies 
and have no direct connection with 
the individual. 

An arbitration award between two 
business men never interferes with 
the personal liberty of these business 
men, but such a situation is highly 
probable in the case of workers. 

Trade unions are not asking for 
the right to violate an arbitration 
award. The unions created the pres- 
ent arbitration sentiment. 

Arbitrators have been known to 
wander far afield in their decisions, 
and it is not too much to say that 
this inclination would be strength- 
ened if courts were empowered to 
enforce the award and this type of 
arbitrator knew workers were help- 
less. 

Such an award, under the proposed 
law, would be eniorced by equity 
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courts, as a law court can not compel 
workers to labor against their will. 

When an equity court is given jur- 
isdiction the worker is helpless. The 
court is ruled by his conscience. He 
has a free hand to exploit his prej- 
udices and his economic views. 

An equity judge can only be 
reached through impeachment. This 
is out of the question as it is impossi- 
ble to prove that the court’s con- 
science is not pure. 

If equity courts are empowered to 
enforce arbitration awards, the bars 
are thrown down for judge-controlled 
unions. 

The lawyers’ proposal will be 
dressed up in a garb that is pleasing 
to the eye, but behind the scenes 
loom equity judges who await a leg- 
islative order that will enlarge their 
jurisdiction over workers. 

Such a proposal can be expected 
from lawyers, but President Green 
has presented the views of practical 
trade unionists who refuse to accept 
things at their face value-——News 
Letter. 





Unrest in South Spreads 


Developments in the South contra- 
dict the claim that northern capital- 
ists should invest in that section 
because of “favorable” labor laws and 
“contented and cheap labor.” 

The usual thuggery is resorted to 
in an effort to check unrest, but this 
method will fail. It must be super- 
seded by organization of labor. 

Injunctions and deportation of 
trade union representatives can not 
silence protest by “sweated” workers 
who are forced to labor long hours 
for low wages. 

The present turmoil is in the tex- 
tile industry, where workers are 
broken by tasks that are piled on 
them by “efficiency” experts. 

A committee appointed by the 
South Carolina legislature to investi- 
gate textile conditions blames em- 
ployers for stri’ses that are sweeping 


that State. The legislators cite in- 
stances where workers are “sweat- 
ed.” One of these instances show 
that a weaver operated 24 looms for 
$18.91 a week and was forced to oper- 
ate 114 looms for $23 a week. Em- 
ployers have trebled the task of work- 
ers, while wages are reduced. 

This speeding up is beyond human 
endurance and the wide-spread revolt 
is logical. 

The “contented, low-wage worker” 
in the South does not exist. They 
are organizing and employers must 
realize the new day. 

Whether this change is accepted 
voluntarily or under compulsion is for 
these employers to decide. 





“Cheap Labor is Phantom” 


Elizabethton, Tenn.—“Your prom- 
ise of cheap labor is a phantom prom- 
ise,” said William Green, president A. 
F. of L., in an address here, following 
the kidnaping of Edward F. McGrady 
and Alfred F. Hoffman, representa- 
tives of the A. F. of L. and the United 
Textile Workers, by a posse of so- 
called “respectable citizens.” 

The huge wooden tabernacle was 
crowded when the A. F. of L. execu- 
tive appeared. He was cheered again 
and again when he declared that or- 
ganized labor would insist on every 
right accorded other citizens. 

“We regard this kidnaping as an 
incident of the great struggle of la- 
bor for better conditions of living,” 
he said. “The full strength of the 
5,000,000 organized workers is back 
of you. The full strength of the A. 
F. of L. will be mustered in every 
proper effort to organize the wage 
workers of the South. 

“Your real estate men have prom- 
ised industrialists free land; they 
have promised free power; they have 
promised no taxes. They made the 


mistake of telling employers ‘uat 
there was cheap labor, simple-minded 
It was a phantom 


mountain labor. 
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promise. Your action and your pres- 
ence here answers that promise.” 

Quoting from the Bible on “the 
bringing of abundant life,’”’ Mr. Green 
asked whether the preachers had 
helped to bring life more abundant 
and was answered by a chorus of 
“No.” The A. F. of L. official prom- 
ised to return to the South and con- 
tinue the efforts begun by trade union 
organizers. 

George L. Berry, president Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union, whose headquarters 
are at Pressmen’s Home, near here, 
resented the claim that this State has 
“cheap and docile labor.” 

Both McGrady and Hoffman are 
again in Elizabethton. The Governor 
promised President Green that every 
citizen would be protected and that 
the law would take its course against 
the kidnapers, six of whom have been 
arrested. The two unionists, how- 
ever, are being guarded by soft-spok- 
en mountaineers who have their first 
glimpse of the stern realities of in- 
dustrial life. 

The nerve of the visiting trade 
unionists has impressed the moun- 
taineers. 

Civil and criminal proceedings will 
be started against the kidnapers. A 
prominent law firm has been engaged 
by the unionists and every effort will 
be made to teach the kidnapers that 
“respectable citizens” are not above 
the law. 

Workers charge the mob with be- 
ing inspired by parties connected 
with the Bemberg and Glantzoff 
rayon plants which have been tied 
up by strikes.—News Letter. 





Steel Trust Labor Gets Less of 
Output 


New York.—Labor’s share in the 
output of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration dropped last year, despite 
much talk of “joint partners in pro- 
duction.” 





There was a reduction of 3.82 cents 
in labor’s share of every dollar of 
gross business, compared with the 
previous year. 

This rule did not apply to stock- 
holders. Their share increased from 
9.28 cents in 1927 to 11.50 cents in 
1928. 

Millions of dollars have also been 
distributed to stockholders in the 
form of stock dividends. Workers 
are speeded up and new processes are 
continually reducing the number em- 
ployed, while those who remain face 
lower wages, in proportion to output. 





Workers’ Lives Worth But $53,280 


San Francisco.—This state, last 
year, voted $813,325 to protect fish 
and game, and but $53,820 to the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion to protect human life, said Presi- 
dent Frank C. MacDonald, president 
State Building Trades Council, in his 
annual report. 

The trade unionist compiled a sen- 
sational group of statistics on deaths 
and injuries to industrial workers and 
the disregard of society to this situ- 
ation. 

During the four years, 1924-1927, 
there were 970,747 employees killed 
and cripppled in this state. “This is 
seven times larger than our standing 
army, and larger than the population 
of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco,” said Mr. MacDonald. 

He compared the $53,820 voted to 
protect life to last year’s cost of 
$1,376,226 to guard and care for 5,700 
prisoners in the Folsom and San 
Quentin State penitentiaries. 

“It costs $61.77 a year to guard 
each prisoner, as compared with 7 
cents expended by the state to guard 
the lives of free citizen workmen. 

“There was an appropriation of 
$24,489 for the State Board of Dental 
Examiners, who held three examina- 
tions during 1928 for a total of 414 
applicants, of whom 297 were ap- 
proved. Apparently it cost approxi- 
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mately about $82 a year to examine 
the dentists, as compared with ap- 
proximately 7 cents a year to protect 
the lives of workmen.”—News Letter. 





Seven States Make Half Our Output 


Washington.—Seven states—Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts—con- 
tributed 60.1 per cent of the total in- 
dustrial output of the United States 
in 1927, according to the Department 
of Commerce. This output was valued 
at $62,721,375,881. 

New York, with 1,072,284, reported 
the largest number of wage earners. 
The combined number of wage earn- 
ers employed in the seven states was 
4,827,197, or 57.8 per cent of the total 
for the United States. New York’s 
percentage was 12.8.—News Letter. 





Less Rail Employees With Larger 
Output 


New York.—Longer and faster 
freight trains, with decreased em- 
ployees and a lower volume of wages 
paid feature the report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for 1928. There were 
15,264 less employees than in the pre- 
vious year. 

The total freight car mileage in- 
creased 8,607,000 miles. This meant 
that longer, heavier and fewer freight 
trains ran a shorter distance but at 
an increased speed with more cars 
in a train. 

The average number of employees 
decreased 15,264 to 186,319. Wages 
totaled $344,000,000, a decrease of 
$23,000,000. 

In 1922 the average number of 
freight cars in a Pennsylvania train 
was 40, in 1924 it was 43, in 1926 it 
was 45 and last year it reached 55 
cars. 

The average tonnage carried by a 
freight train increased in the same 
way from 838 tons in 1922 to 1,028 
tons in 1928. The average speed of 
freight trains in 1928 was 11.6 miles 


an hour compared with 10.6 miles in 
1926 and 10 miles in 1922. 

The same efficiency was shown in 
coal consumed. The total amount of 
coal used was 14,344,000 tons, a de- 
crease of 1,006,000 tons from 1927. 

The report is indicative of the silent 
revolution now on in the nation’s rail- 
roads. In all the great transportation 
systems workers are being quietly 
dropped while those employed are 
speeded up.—News Letter. 





Green Protests Physical Examina- 
tions That Would Enforce 
40-45 Age Limit 


Washington.—President Green has 
asked Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York to veto a physical exam- 
ination amendment to the compensa- 
tion law that was rushed through the 
closing hours of the New York State 
Legislature. 

The law would give employers 
sweeping power to select workers 
who are 100 per cent physically fit and 
throw all others on the industrial 
scrap heap, as President Green pointed 
out. 

Mr. Green wrote: 

“My dear Governor: The under- 
signed respectfully urges the execu- 
tive veto of Assembly Bill No. 2147, 
introduced by Mr. McKay and passed 
in the closing hours of the New York 
Legislature. I venture the opinion 
that if the people of New York State 
understood this law, and its conse- 
quences, it would be overwhelmingly 
repudiated. 

“This bill fosters physical examina- 
tion of workers to an extent unequaled 
in industry. 

“Because of New York’s leadership 
in production, such a law would have 
a far-reaching effect. It would be 
copied by other states as it would be 
possible for employers to throw on 
the industrial scrap heap any worker 
who could not reach their physical 
standards. 
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“These standards could be used for 
any purpose the employer sees fit. 

“The measure before you is marked 
by an absence of common humaneness 
and will enlarge the number of wards 
of the state because of the increased 
army of unemployed. 

“The state should not be a party to 
such a policy that will permit em- 
ployers to select at will, while the 
state and society pay the price for 
legalizing this industrial draft.”— 
News Letter. 





Starvation Wages Paid by Uncle 
Sam 


Washington.—Government em- 
ployees living in large cities are un- 
able to support themselves on their 
regular salaries, according to a survey 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, New York and New Orleans. 

The study indorses the position 
taken by the National Federation of 
Federal Employees in their campaign 
for higher salaries. 

Among the startling conclusions 
reached by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics were the following: 

“Only from 2 to 10 per cent of fam- 
ilies live within the government salary 
of the husband. 

“Government salaries constitute 
but 78 per cent of the total family in- 
come in New Orleans. In other cities 
it was still lower, being only 68 per 
cent in Chicago. 

“In the several cities from 5 to 33 
per cent of the husbands in these Fed- 
eral families do outside work to add to 
the family income. 

“From 3 to 15 per cent of these 
Government employees’ wives go out 
from the home to work elsewhere for 
money. 

“Children work and contribute to 
the family fund in many families. A 
few families take in boarders and 
lodgers. 

“Some families are helped by rela- 


tives and friends, by gifts of food, 
clothing and other things.” 





Labor Asks Clear Radio Channel; 
Unionists to Confer April 15-16 


Washington.—A remarkable trade 
union conference will be held in this 
city on Monday and Tuesday, April 
15 and 16, when organized labor will 
ask the Federal Radio Commission to 
assign an unlimited broadcast chan- 
nel to Station WCFL, owned and con- 
trolled by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

Representatives of national and in- 
ternational unions, state federations 
and city central bodies will be present. 
A preliminary meeting will be held at 
2 p. m., on Monday, April 15, at A. F. 
of L. headquarters, when details for 
presentation of labor’s views to the 
Federal Radio Commission will be per- 
fected. The commission will be met the 
following day. 

There are but 89 channels for radio 
broadcasting. Of these 40 are assigned 
to powerful stations as cleared chan- 
nels, and approximately 600 smaller 
stations must share the other 49 chan- 
nels. The radio trust has six or seven 
of the 40 cleared channels. 

Station WCFL, owned by organ- 
ized wage workers, has limited time 
and is not permitted to broadcast 
after 8 p. m., Chicago time. This 
means three hours earlier along the 
Pacific coast. 

Trade unions ask for one full-time, 
uncontrolled channel that workers 
may have an opportunity to present 
their views to the nation. 

“If cleared channels are to be grant- 
ed to corporations, then organized 
labor, with millions of members and 
a real message for the world, wants 
a cleared channel,” declared Hope 
Thompson, attorney for Station 
WCFL. 

Trade unionists are awake to the 
invincible power of the radio as a 
molder of public opinion. These work- 
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ers realize that the radio, yet in its 
formative stage, must not be over- 
looked and that Labor and organized 
farmers must not be crowded off the 
air. 

Possession of a clear radio channel 
is a necessity in this publicity age. 





Sherman Law Gives Wide Power 
to Injunction Judge 


An intelligent discussion of the 
labor injunction is not possible with- 
out considering Sections 1 and 4 of 
the Sherman anti-trust act. 

That law was passed in 1890 and 
labor was assured Congress did not 
intend it should apply to voluntary 
associations of workingmen. 

What it did, however, was to give 
equity courts power to issue labor in- 
junctions. Section 1 provides: 

“Every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states, 
or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal.” 

Every person who shall make such 
a contract or engage in such a com- 
bination or conspiracy shall be fined 
$5,000 or imprisoned one year, or 
both. 

Section 4 is a wide departure from 
American judicial procedure as it 
provides that this law may be en- 
forced by equity process and not by 
courts of law. 

The first labor case under the law 
was before Federal Judge Billings of 
New Orleans, in 1893, in United 
States vs. the Workingmen’s Amal- 
gamated Council of that city. The 
court held that an injunction could 
issue against draymen whose strike 
interfered with the transfer of goods 
from one state to another. 

Almost simultaneously, Federal 
Judge Putnam of Boston took an op- 
posite position. 

There the matter stood until the 
following year when Debs and other 
officials of the American Railway 


Union, on strike against the Pullman 
Company, were enjoined under the 
Sherman act from maintaining a con- 
spiracy against interstate commerce. 

The strike leaders were sentenced 
to six months in jail for contempt of 
court. They appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court for a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

If the writ were granted it would 
mean an annulment of the sentence 
on the ground that Federal Judge 
Woods had exceeded his jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court held that 
Judge Woods had jurisdiction. This 
meant that a labor injunction is per- 
missible under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

In discussing this historic decision, 
Prof. A. T. Mason of Princeton Uni- 
versity said: 

“Here was demonstrated for the 
first time the remarkable efficiency 
with which the injunction can be in- 
voked in labor cases.” 

The Danbury hatters’ decision was 
the next important labor case. Here 
the court held workers can be sued. 
Section 7 of the law permits the levy- 
ing of treble damages by an equity 
court to a plaintiff who alleges con- 
spiracy to restrain his interstate 
trade. 

The Bucks Stove and Range case 
also came under the Sherman act. 
The Duplex case and other noted 
anti-labor decisions have the same 
background. 

In the Coronado case, which in- 
volved the United Mine Workers, the 
Supreme Court ignored judicial 
precedent and common law pro- 
cedure by its obiter dictum that a 
trade union, an unincorporated asso- 
ciation, can be sued. 

This decision has passed unnoticed, 
but it is “warehoused” for future 
use. It has been referred to as “one 
of the most extraordinary opinions 
handed down by the court in recent 
years.” 

The courts have been so irrespon- 
sible in the use of power conferred 
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upon them by Congress that in the 
Bedford cut stone case the United 
States Supreme Court ordered work- 
ers to handle non-union stone. 

The two lower courts refused such 
an injunction, but their position was 
reversed by the Supreme Court. 

In their dissenting opinion in this 
case Associate Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis charged Congress with be- 
ing responsible for conferring this 
power on the courts. They said: 

“If, on the indisputed facts of this 
case, refusal to work can be enjoined, 
Congress created by the Sherman 
law and the Clayton act an instru- 
ment for imposing restraints upon 
labor which reminds one of involun- 
tary servitude.”—News Letter. 





Teachers Credit Trade Unionism 
With Raising Living Standards 


The study of social and labor de- 
velopment reveals the striking con- 
trast between wage scales and work- 
ing conditions of those who are organ- 
ized and those who are not. 

We invite authoritative contradic- 
tion of the statement that every salary 
increase and improvement in teaching 
conditions is due either directly or in- 
directly to the work of the Teachers’ 
Unions. No other organization of 
teachers has done so much, not only 
for the material gain of teachers, but 
also for the advancement of liberal 
education as the Teachers’ Unions. 
They protect the interests of the in- 
dividual teacher and they primarily 
and fundamentally stand as the pro- 
tectors of the ideals of education. 
The responsibility for social and edu- 
cational improvement rests with 
them. Labor, through organization, 
has raised itself from practical serf- 
dom to a condition in which it begins 
to participate democratically in the 
organized production of the world. 

There is no substitute for the labor 
union. What the workers, again in- 
cluding the teachers, do for them- 


selves is much more significant than 
what is done for them. No welfare 
scheme imposed from without can do 
for them what they can do for them- 
selves. 

It is puerile to cavil at and hold aloof 
from the Labor Movement because of 
its faults. Whatever it may deserve in 
the way of criticism can be remedied 
by its own membership. The interests 
of the workers can best be protected 
by their own union.—By Florence Cur- 
tis Hanson, Editor the American 
Teacher. 





Money Rates Affect Labor 


Interest rates as high as 20 per cent 
for call money because of wild specula- 
tion in Wall Street affects wage work- 
ers as well as all other citizens. 

In New York City second mort- 
gages, together with bonuses and com- 
missions, cost from 18 to 25 per cent. 
This excessive charge makes building 
construction impossible. 

Corporations, whose strong boxes 
are bulging with surplus cash, are 
loaning money to speculators because 
of high interest rates. These funds 
are uncontrolled by government or 
banks, and returns on the loans are 
more profitable than if the money 
were invested in industry. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
warned against this speculative wave 
that is sweeping the nation. 

The government can tighten rates 
and check speculation, but this pro- 
gram likewise effects legitimate busi- 
ness because of the high cost of credit. 

The situation illustrates how the 
welfare of workers is inseparably 
linked with every social activity. 
News Letter. 








Work is the grand cure of all the 
maladies and miseries that ever beset 
mankind.—Thomas Carlyle. 





It is worth more than money value 
to have the habit of looking on the 
bright side of things.—Johnson. 











EDITORIAL 


Ir IS ANNOUNCED that President Hoover has appointed Charles G. Dawes, 
ambassador to England. This is one of the highest positions in the gift of 
the President in so far as our Diplomatic Service is concerned. The writer 
hoped against hope that this man Dawes would not be confirmed, because he 
is not representative of the working people of America who constitute 
the great masses of its citizenship, and because also, in his judgment, 
he is not qualified to fill such an important diplomatic post. Dawes is 
the most impulsive and most venemous individual one can find in the 
business or social world. Of course only a millionaire could serve in this 
position, therefore a millionaire must be appointed. The salary paid by 
the Government on this position of ambassador to London is $17,500 a 
year. The home in which the ambassador is expected to live in order to 
keep up the dignity of this office—whatever that means—will cost in 
rent and servants much more than the total salary received. The rep- 
resentative of the London government in Washington receives $75,000 a 
year and a substantial expense account in addition, as well as a home in 
Washington paid for by the British government. 

Dawes has demonstrated his impetuous character on more than one 
occasion. In his first session in the United States Senate after being 
inaugurated, he attempted to dictate to the Senate as though he was 
their boss, insinuating that they would have to change rules that had 
been established since the constitution was written, although the Vice- 
President of the United States has no vote in the Senate and is only 
required to preside in an impartial manner over the deliberations of that 
body. Of course the Senate, including the old-time Republicans to which 
gang he belonged, repudiated his suggestions. Again, four years after- 
wards, when he was leaving the Senate, he nearly choked himself roaring 
to the Senate that he still believed that the Senate was wrong and he 
was right. 

There is every possibility, as appearances now indicate, that the 
Labor party will have a majority in the composition of the House of 
Commons after the next general election in England which is to be held 
this month. Under those conditions Ramsey MacDonald may again be Prime 
Minister. Dawes hates and despises the trade union movement of this 
country. Such a man would not be a proper representative to send as 
ambassador from a democratic nation to one of the oldest nations in the 
world whose affairs would be handled by a labor government. It seems 
to me that the Chicago Federation of Labor and the Illinois Federation 
of Labor should enter a protest through the American Federation of Labor 
to President Hoover against the appointment of Dawes. If such a protest 
failed—as very likely it would—it should be followed by a protest as to 
the bitterness of this man Dawes against the trade union movement which 
should be sent to Ramsay MacDonald or to the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, which mainly constitutes the British Labor Party. President 
Hoover in his heart has not much use for Dawes because Dawes did 
everything possible against the nomination of Hoover; but political affilia- 
tions make strange bed fellows and if Hoover does appoint Dawes it is 
because other powerful, influential interests are back of it. Dawes got 
great credit for the so-called Dawes Financial Plan which was supposed 
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to have settled the war debts of Europe, but it has been rumored that 
Owen Young, president of the General Electric Company, who is now in 
Paris in company with Senator Root and others, that he was the main 
mechanic in the creation and adoption of the so-called Dawes Plan. At 
any rate, Labor should not allow those things to pass unnoticed. If Labor 
will make a fight on such cases as this, raise its protest, follow up the 
protest by action and publicity, the time will come when Labor will again 
re-establish itself as of some consequence in the minds and thoughts of 
the political leaders of the nation. The whole trouble has been that 
Labor is lying asleep, dormant, like a man sick of the palsy and the 
consequence is that the courts of our country and the politicians of the 
nation have reached a point where they believe it is unnecessary to worry 
about any injury that Labor or labor unions can do them. 

In view of the fact that Illinois is the home State of Mr. Dawes, and 
that he has been more outspoken in Chicago against Labor than any 
other place, I hope and trust that our membership in Chicago and Illinois 
will inaugurate a movement such as suggested above to prevent the ap- 
pointment of Dawes to this all-important position of ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. I might state further that on the least intimation 
from the Prime Minister of England, or from the government of any 
other country, no ambassador will be continued who is displeasing to that 
particular government. 


TTT 


Tue BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CLERKS has absolutely refused to recognize 
the decisions of the American Federation of Labor in regard to the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers. The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly stated 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks had no right whatever to hold in 
their membership teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, garage employees 
who are not mechanics, or helpers who ride with the wagons or trucks 
and who load and unload said wagons and trucks. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor suspended the charter of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
in the Atlantic City Convention in 1925 by an overwhelming majority. 
The Clerks were outside the convention for refusing to obey the decisions 
of the convention for over two years, and they were only admitted back 
to membership in the Federation when they agreed, by an agreement 
signed by five of their officers, that the vehicle department employees classi- 
fied above should come under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. I repeat they signed this agreement 
with the company and that our International Union signed a similar 
agreement with the American Railway Express Company. Upon the 
strength of this agreement the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks were re- 
admitted to membership in the American Federation of Labor. A new 
set of officers were elected at the convention of the Clerks a year ago, and 
this set of officers repudiated the agreement signed by their predecessors 
relative to the jurisdiction, but only after they were affiliated and re- 
admitted to the Federation. In other words, they cold-bloodedly double- 
crossed the Federation and everybody else in the matter of jurisdiction. 

In the last convention of the American Federation of Labor in New 
Orleans in the report of the Executive Council to the convention the 
previous decisions of the convention relative to jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
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was reaffirmed and the report was adopted unanimously by the conven- 
tion. In other words, the decision plainly stated that only the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers had 
jurisdiction over teamsters, chauffeurs, etc., and that no other organiza- 
tion could or should or must admit them to membership. 

Confirming and reiterating its decisions and declarations on this 
matter of jurisdiction, the convention ordered its president to call a con- 
ference between representatives of the two organizations with the object 
in mind of having these agreements and decisions on jurisdiction carried 
out and observed. The conference was held at the Havlin Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati on March 25th and 26th, President Green presiding, assisted by 
Vice-President James Wilson of the American Federation of Labor. There 
were in attendance representing the International Union, General President 
Tobin, General Secretary Hughes, General Organizers Gillespie and Far- 
rell; representing the Clerks, President Harrison, Secretary Levey, Editor 
Zeigler and several other officers. The conference lasted for two days and 
the Clerks absolutely refused to disassociate drivers, chauffeurs, etc., from 
their organization and said they could not and would not abide by the 
decisions of the Federation on this subject. The Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks is the only International Union who holds within its membership 
drivers and chauffeurs. I am of the opinion nothing will be done until 
our people go out and organize the classes of employees above mentioned 
into our organization everywhere who are employed by the American Rail- 
way Express Company. In other words, we must pay them back in their 
own medicine by taking those people, no matter where they are and who 
they are, because they properly come under our jurisdiction. Conditions 
in the metropolitan district in New York in this industry are deplorable. 
There are drivers in both organizations and many drivers and chauffeurs 
in no organization. There is a curious state of affairs in the city of San 
Francisco. All drivers, chauffeurs, etc., belong to our organization and 
recently we have been successful in getting for them an increase of wages 
while across the bay in Oakland, drivers belong to the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks and they get no increase. They are working for 6 cents 
an hour less than our drivers in San Francisco. As a matter of fact, 
our International Union has been the only International Union that has 
obtained an increase in salary for any class of employees in the American 
Railway Express Company employment since November, 1927. We have 
a 100 per cent organization of the drivers in Philadelphia, Jersey City, 
Newark, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco and many other 
cities and towns throughout the country. We have about a 50 per cent 
organization in the New York district. The drivers for the Express Com- 
pany in the city of Chicago belong to the Chicago Teamsters Union 
which is, as you know, outside of our International and outside the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and not affiliated with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. Efforts should be put forth by our people from now on to 
organize those drivers and chauffeurs in this employment in all cities, 
because, unless it is done, the Clerks who seem to have no discipline over 
this class of membership, will be the means of leading us into trouble and 
of all our bona fide unions losing whatever membership they have in this 
employment. 

The large railroad companies now own the express business and they 
have no love for unions—at any rate, legitimate unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. I make this statement so that you may 
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know what is going on and so you can put forth efforts everywhere to 
organize the unorganized who come under our jurisdiction engaged in this 
industry. Reduce your initiation fees, or offer any other inducements to 
get them into our membership. We will take care of the ones that come 
in. In accordance with an agreement we have signed with the company 
officials and which the officials say they will carry out, no other organiza- 
tion can negotiate wages or working hours for the employees in the vehicle 
department but the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers. 
TTF 


lr WE ARE to believe all the economic reports and newspaper editorials 
that we read we should be convinced that the prosperity of the nation 
was never equal to what it is at the present time. There is prosperity. 
There is a great deal of employment, but anywhere one can find men 
looking for jobs and women and girls who find it impossible to obtain 
employment in the large cities and towns throughout the country. 
President Hoover is, in my judgment, going to give special thought 
and attention to the unemployment problem that has confronted this 
nation every winter since the ending of the war in 1919. President Hoover 
is a student of economics and a man who despises waste as well as unused 
surpluses either in commodities or in human labor. He is going to try and 
get the National and State governments to postpone the building or the 
constructing of large enterprises during the summer months and wherever 
possible have same done during the winter. That kind of solution is easier 
advocated than accomplished; first, because there are only a few states in 
which outdoor work can be successfully carried on during the winter, due 
to the intense cold and snows which prevail in many sections. In other 
sections where the weather is moderately warm, such as in Louisiana, 
enormous heavy rains have often prevailed. Then again there are enor- 
mous numbers of men who cannot work on the outside and do hard 
manual labor, such as pick and shovel or other such work. Men, for in- 
stance, who are working in bake shops or machine shops, and women who 
have been employed in department stores and such establishments. There 
are millions who cannot work on the outside, either on farms or work 
on bridges or on buildings under construction. Even with the great mind 
with which our engineering President is possessed he will find it difficult 
—yes, impossible—to place back in employment the hundreds of thou- 
sands that are being displaced every year as a result of the intensive 
fast-producing machinery which is continually invented, improved and 
placed in operation. Henry Ford claims that it only takes from two to 
three week to have over 85 per cent of his work done by green or newly 
employed hands. This is also true in hundreds of other employments. 
The continual custom of throwing men and women out of employment 
each winter has been increasing. The problem is becoming more danger- 
ous. The solution has not been yet discovered. Adding to the hundreds 
of thousands of young men that are coming of age and seeking employ- 
ment, the number of old men or middle aged men and women who have 
been displaced by machinery, and the added influx of immigration, and 
you have a serious, disturbing condition in your country to endeavor to 
remedy, Mr. Hoover. The shortening of the work day and the work 
week may help temporarily, but we find employers, many of them in 
our business, who cannot yet see the advisability of adopting the eight- 
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hour day. Well, it is like every other step forward that we have forced 
our employers to take through the strength of our unions. We will 
have to force them to realize that the shorter work day means greater 
efficiency and that it is an absolute necessity. 

I remember the time when I drove a two-horse truck that the freight 
houses kept open until 7 o’clock in the evening and we delivered freight 
to steamboats in Boston until 8 or 9 o’clock when the closing hour was 
supposed to be 6 o’clock. In those days employers told us it would be 
impossible to get along if the freight houses were closed at 6, but now 
the freight houses close at 5, steamship wharves refuse to take freight 
after 4:30 and on Saturday afternoon there is practically no large ware- 
house or manufacturing establishment operating at all; and lo and behold, 
the team owners and master truckmen, as well as the private institutions, 
enjoy the shorter day Saturday and the early closing of freight houses 
and freight wharves. 

And so it will come to pass, for some of our membership to witness, 
that the eight and seven-hour day and the five and one-half or five-day 
week will be pretty nearly universal in this country before many years, 
but it will come mainly by forcing education on the employers through 
the influence and helpfulness of the trade union movement. 


TTT 


O N SUNDAY EVENING, April 14th, at the Statler Ballroom, one of the 
leading hotels in the City of Boston, Local No. 259, Newspaper Chauf- 
feurs and Helpers, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their organi- 
zation. It was, from all reports at hand at this writing, one of the great 
occasions in the life of the Trade Union Movement in the City of Boston. 

The local union has struggled from a condition of almost practical 
slavery to a place where they are enjoying probably the best conditions of 
our craft in this part of the country. The union is one hundred per cent 
organized, having about 420 members in their organization. There are a 
few of the men still living who helped to organize that union twenty-five 
years ago, but the work of carrying on this great institution which has 
meant so much to its membership, and guarding it against destruction on 
the rocks of disagreement and adversity has been no small task, and this 
has been accomplished and carried on by men who are deserving of the 
appreciation of every member within the local. The General President was 
not able to be present at this enjoyable and memorable event because of 
other appointments of importance, but he sent a message of good will to 
the officers of the local union, reminding them of the days when they were 
unorganized and the struggles and hardships they endured and the vic- 
tories they have won. The banquet and entertainment was everything 
that could be desired. No expense was spared by the local union in making 
it a success. I firmly believe that it was one of the occasions that will be 
quite helpful in creating greater unity and greater desire on the part of 
every member of our union in the Boston district to go forth from now on 
and work to the end that each union in that district will be as thoroughly 
organized as Local No. 259. 

The International Union sends its congratulations to the officers and 
members of Local No. 259 on its great achievements during the past twen- 
ty-five years, and expresses the hope that twenty-five years from now, 
when they celebrate their golden anniversary, that the same measure of 
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strength, loyalty and unity will prevail that now obtains within the or- 


ganization. 
TT Ft 


T ue ONE IMPORTANT statement relative to Labor made by President 
Hoover in his first message to congress was that “in a large sense we have 
learned that the cheapening of the toiler decreases rather than promotes 
permanent prosperity because it reduces the consuming power of the 
people.” 

This is what the Trade Union Movement has been trying to drive into 
the heads of the employers for the past thirty years. A cheap man with 
cheap wages is no good for anybody. He has no incentive to work. He 
has nothing for his work when he gets through but a miserable existence. 
Look into any community that is thoroughly organized, where good wages 
prevail, and then look at a non-union district and see the squalor and misery 
existing in the non-union district compared to the prosperity and happiness 
prevailing where men are organized and where they receive decent wages. 
There is not a large city in the world more thoroughly organized than the 
city of Chicago and there is no greater prosperity prevailing anywhere 
among every class in that great industrial center. Compare the miserable 
wages received by the white and black people of any district in the South 
with the splendid working conditions obtained by the same classes of 
workers in Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco and Seattle, and 
there you find the answer as to what good wages mean. It is the old, old 
story. Until we forced good wages on a district and educated the non- 
progressive task masters and the bigoted, near-sighted heads of commer- 
cial organizations like the American Chamber of Commerce, there was 
no prosperity. Just the same as when the organized labor movement forced 
the controlling classes to adopt the free textbooks in our public schools, 
to get rid of the slavery obtaining in many states from defenseless child 
labor, when we fought for workmen’s compensation so as to protect the 
women and children when the bread-winner was disabled, and all the other 
great reforms that Labor has advocated. After all those years it is 
well to live to find the head of our great nation, President Hoover, stating 
that cheap wages are a curse to any community. 


TTT 


ly THERE is anyone that gets on my nerves it is the fellow who always 
says, “I don’t want to go to the meeting because when I go there are 
just two or three fellows who do all the talking.” This is the alibi for the 
fellow who hasn’t the nerve or ability to get up and speak for himself. 
Of course it is the wrong attitude to take because every man is a shareholder 
in the organization and no corporation ever known has paid the dividends 
that the union has paid for the investment made. Then why not lend 
your advice and assistance in running the union so that you may obtain 
greater dividends, or at least continue the dividends that have been paid 
in the past, and that you are now receiving. 


TTF 


“ 
E\pwarp MCGOVERN, General President of the Plasterers’ International 
Association for eighteen or twenty years, passed away suddenly in Wash- 
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ington the other day and was buried in Arlington, Mass., on Thursday, 
April 11th. 

Brother McGivern was one of the finest and one of the most honest and 
sincere, as well as one of the most hard working International officers 
within the several International organizations. He was yet a young man 
and should have lived for many years, but continual strain and worry, 
working hard, fighting not only employers but fighting for the jurisdiction 
of his International Union eventually broke him down. Our International 
Union was represented at the services in Washington by Brother Gillespie 
and at the funeral in Arlington, Mass., by Vice-President English and Gen- 
eral Organizer Harry P. Jennings. Brother McGivern was a sincere and 
full hearted friend of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and to 
his family the General President sent a telegram of condolence and sym- 
pathy as well as having sent a suitable floral tribute from the International 
organization. 

The passing of such men is a loss to the International Union he rep- 
resented for so many years, as well as to the labor movement in general. 
It is difficult to replace this kind of man with his peculiar sincere fighting 





qualities which he gave to his union so unselfishly. 


Tv 


Red-Baiting Labor Department 


Red-baiting is the United States 
labor department’s initial contribu- 
tion in efforts to settle the Carolina 
textile strikes. As a result, it has 
accomplished nothing constructive, 
but materially has increased the bit- 
terness in that industrial strife. 

The department’s conciliation agent 
in the strike area, Charles G. Wood, 
is quoted as saying that “‘no concilia- 
tion is possible until the misled work- 
ers divorce themselves from their 
communistic leaders.” Wood further 
is quoted as describing the strike as 
a form of “revolution,” and as prais- 
ing the use of state troops against 
the strikers. 

Instead of reprimanding and re- 
calling its agent for his partisanship, 
the labor department reasserts its 
“utmost confidence in Wood’s fair- 
ness and his ability as a mediator.” 

Altogether apart from the fact 
that the Carolina workers are strik- 
ing against wages and conditions 
close to industrial slavery, and that 
employers are guilty of sabotaging 
the system of national high-wage 
prosperity to which American indus- 
try and the Hoover administration 


are committed, the labor depart- 
ment’s attitude is inexcusable. 

Whether the strikers are members 
of no union, or of a conservative 
union, or an alleged communistic 
union is no business of the depart- 
ment or of its agents. 

There is no law preventing work- 
ers joining a so-called communistic 
union. There are certain laws against 
violence, which should be enforced 
equally against employers and em- 
ployees. But the Carolina strikers 
have not been guilty of violence, de- 
spite provocation, and even if they 
had been guilty the preservation of 
order does not rest with the labor de- 
partment. 

The labor department may be 
pleased or displeased because certain 
alleged radical leaders have come to 
the aid of struggling workers, neg- 
lected for years by conservative 
unions, but such opinions have noth- 
ing to do with its duty of attempting 
neutral conciliation. — Indianapolis 
Times. 





We do not count a man’s years until 
he has nothing else to count.—Emer- 
son. 
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Warning from U. S. Department 
of Labor 


March 6, 1929. 

From the many letters coming to 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, making application for employ- 
ment on the proposed Boulder Dam, 
it appears that a general impression 
prevails that construction work will 
begin at once on the proposed dam. 

The public is advised that the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act will not 
become effective until the Colorado 
River Pact mentioned therein shall 
have been ratified by at least six of 
the seven basin states concerned. Re- 
liable information has come to me 
that it is not likely that a force of 
any considerable size will be assem- 
bled before the expiration of at least 
a year or more. Those seeking em- 
ployment on the Boulder Dam project 
are advised that it is unnecessary to 
make application for employment to 
private employment agencies that 
are now advertising that they are 
prepared to furnish information con- 
cerning Boulder Dam. Do not waste 
your money by sending it to private 
employment agencies, for informa- 
tion in connection with the Boulder 
Dam project. 

The work will be under the direc- 
tion of the Reclamation Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which will gladly furnish 
all information concerning opportuni- 
ties for employment. 

FRANCIS I. JONES, 
Director General. 





Labor Representatives Kidnapped 


Statement made by William Green, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, after receiving infor- 
mation that two representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor 





had been kidnaped and deported from 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, by a mob 
of alleged leading citizens: 

“Authentic information reached 
American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters today that a committee of 
alleged ‘Southern business men’ of 
Elizabethton, Tenn., perpetrated an 
outrage upon representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor on the 
night of April 3. This committee of 
alleged leading citizens of Elizabeth- 
ton entered the Lynnwood Hotel, 
seized these two representatives of 
labor, escorted them to the edge of 
the city, terrorized and outraged 
them and then threatened them with 
death if they ever returned. 

“Shortly after midnight twenty- 
five members of this so-called reputa- 
ble ‘business men’s committee’ en- 
tered the room of Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, who is the legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor at Washington, and told 
him he had to ‘take a ride.’ Against 
his protest they packed his valise, 
escorted him to the entrance of the 
hotel, placed him in a taxi cab and 
drove to the edge of the town. There 
additional members of the ‘business 
men’s committee’ awaited and they 
proceeded to make serious threats 
against the life of McGrady if he 
ever returned to Elizabethton. They 
then ordered the taxi driver to take 
him to Bristol, Tenn. 

“Another ‘business men’s commit- 
tee’ composed of at least twenty men 
approached A. Hoffman, a represen- 
tative of the United Textile Workers 
of America in the main lobby of the 
hotel, shoved a gun in his back, took 
him to a back room and then out of 
the hotel, blindfolded. He was placed 
ina car with four men, carried below 
the North Carolina line, escorted by 
six cars, taken out and the blindfold 
removed. 
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“The mob then ordered Hoffman 
out of the state under pain of death. 
All his papers and personal records 
were stolen and he was threatened 
with tar and feathers. This ‘business 
men’s committee’ was composed of 
realty men, business men, police offi- 
cers and others. 

“The ‘business men’s committee’ 
then returned to Elizabethton and 
three hundred of them went to the 
home of J. B. Penix. Penix was told 
that they wanted to talk to him about 
the union. When he opened the door 
he was seized around the neck and 
dragged to the ground. At his call 
for help his sister came to his rescue 
with a rifle. There were many shots 
fired and the mob in its haste left 
one auto which was taken by the 
sheriff. State warrants are being is- 
sued, it is said, for several members 
of the alleged ‘business men’s com- 
mittee’ whose names are known. 
Threats were also made that the 
same medicine would be given L. S. 
Gurganious, J. D. White and F. S. 
Stubbs. 

“All the men attacked were told 
that no one would be permitted to 
organize the workers in the rayon 
mills which are said to be owned by 
a German corporation. The under- 
paid employees of the mills are anx- 
ious to organize and at their request 
several representatives of labor were 
sent to Elizabethton. 

“T have appealed to the Governor 
of Tennessee, and other public offi- 
cials. I have told them that I intend 
to send Mr. McGrady back to Eliza- 
bethton and if any harm comes to 
him the authorities will be held re- 
sponsible. If necessary I will visit 
Elizabethton as a challenge to this 
gunmen lawlessness. 

“After explaining what had oc- 
curred my telegram to the Governor 
of Tennessee concluded as follows: 

“In the name of the American 
Federation of Labor I protest this 
outrage and I call upon you as the 
Governor of the State of Tennessee 


to bring these criminals to justice 
and to extend protection to the lives 
and persons of Mr.. McGrady and Mr. 
Hoffman. I cannot believe that you 
will permit such an outrage as this 
to which I am referring to go unno- 
ticed and the perpetrators of it to 
go unpunished. 


“‘T am planning to instruct Mr. 
McGrady to return to Elizabethton 
for the purpose of completing the 
peaceful mission upon which I sent 
him and I ask you to advise me if 
you will guarantee him protection to 
his life and person. 

“For the information of the mil- 
lions of working men and women 
identified with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and for millions of 
others who are loyal friends, I ask, 
will you exercise all power vested in 
you by the State of Tennessee in 
bringing the guilty who perpetrated 
this outrage upon Mr. McGrady and 
Mr. Hoffman to account, and will you 
guarantee protection to the lives and 
persons of Mr. McGrady and Mr. 
Hoffman if they return to Elizabeth- 
ton?’ ” 





Vicious Labor Bill Vetoed by 
Governor 


Albany, N. Y.—Governor Roosevelt 
vetoed the McKay bill that was 
rushed through the State Legislature 
in its closing hours. 


The bill would legalize physical ex- 
amination of workers and practically 
destroy the workmen’s compensation 
law. President Green of the A. F. of 
L. forwarded a strong protest against 
the bill to Governor Roosevelt. Sim- 
ilar action was taken by organized 
labor in this State and also by the 
State Department of Labor. 


In rejecting the measure the gov- 
ernor characterized the closing days 
of the legislature as an “unintelligent 
riot.” He said the bill is “a vicious 
measure.”—News Letter. 
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HEREVER there are Railway Express drivers who are not members 
_of our union, the officers of our unions in that district should pay 
| particular attention to use every honest means within their power to 


© bring them into our International Union, which has absolute jurisdiction 
» over this class of drivers, chauffeurs and helpers. 
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F COURSE there are extremists among us. Of course there are 
sometimes what we consider ungrateful individuals working for our 
» unions, but it is our duty to try to make them right, and failing to do so, 
» every assistance should be rendered the local union which they represent 
| to get rid of them within that institution. By that I mean to displace 
~ them in a legal manner and have them succeeded by others who are 
§ willing to work for the uplift of the organization. 
TF F 
T THIS SEASON of the year as life springs up anew, it behooves every 
: person to look after that human machine with which he is possessed. 
» All men and women of average intelligence who are over forty years of 
' age should have a general physical examination once a year. This in- 
‘cludes teeth, eyes, tonsils and especially the heart and kidneys. If you 
Pare all right it pays you to spend two or three dollars for the examination. 
» If you are wrong the time to overcome the slight injury is now, not to 
wait until it is too late. In large cities there are free clinic examinations, 
‘but nearly everyone should be able to spend a couple of dollars once a 
year in looking after that which is most precious of all, their physical 
condition, because no matter how much you possess and no matter what 
grievances or joys you may have in life, nothing is worth while if you 
vhave bad health. At least 80 per cent of those who pass off when they 
= have reached fifty years of age—which is the dangerous age—could have 
-prolonged their life by many years if they had begun to inspect the old 
‘human machine in time. If you have a motor car, an old Ford, or a new 
'Ford, or some other model just as soon as the cylinders begin to click 
Por become coated with carbon you have the old engine looked after by 
having it inspected and overhauled. As soon as the roof in your little 
home begins to leak you call in the roofer immediately. Then why not 
slook after yourself—that human mechanism which is the most wonderful 
pand the most perfect machine ever assembled but which wears out in time, 
mainly through neglect. 
Ty Fs 


ERVES ARE the electric wires of the body. They are very sensitive. 
They telephone everything to the brain. The brain is like a central 
freceiving station in a telephone headquarters. The nerves are fed by a 
pure blood stream in order to be healthy or to function properly. If any- 

ing goes wrong such as a heavy cold, acquiring some bad disease, espe- 
tially a blood disease, then look after yourself immediately. Poisoned 
Or inflamed nerves often sends the brain to the junk pile. Inflamation 
of the nerves causes neuritis, rheumatism and other troubles—diseased 
teeth or tonsils throwing off puss into the blood stream, poisons the nerves, 

so ruins the kidneys, bringing on all kinds of disease.. Look up and have 
xxamined the old human machine before it is too late. A word to the 
Wise is sufficient, 
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Official Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 

STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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